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INFLUENZA PREVALENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


The number of influenza cases reported to the Public Health 
Service for the week ended February 2, 1929, was lower than the 
number for any earlier week since December 1, 1928. 

For the last week of January (ended February 2) the health officers 
of 43 States reported 25,000 cases. (See p. 356.) For the preceding 
week these States reported 55,000 cases. 

In New York State influenza was reported from 72 places in 33 
counties for the week ended January 26, 1929, and from 16 places 
in 9 counties for the week ended February 2. The peak of the epi- 
demic in New York State (outside of New York City) appears to have 
come during the week ended January 19, 1929. 

The table on page 850 gives the number of deaths from influenza 
and pneumonia in 78 large cities, by weeks, from December 9, 1928, 
to February 2, 1929. The total number of deaths from influenza ‘and ~ 
pneumonia reported in these cities for the week ended February 2 
was 2,227 (incomplete returns), as compared with 2,870 for the 
preceding week. The largest number of deaths from each of these 
causes and from both combined (4,079) occurred during the week 
ended January 12, 1929. 


THE NATURE OF THE EFFECT OF A HIGH-FREQUENCY 
ELECTRIC FIELD UPON PARAMGCIUM 


By H. Kauver, Biophysicist, H. W. Physiologist, and Cari Voretiin, 
Chief, Division of Pharmacology, Hygienic Laboratory, United States Public 
Health Service 


This paper may be considered as a conttibution to the broad 
problem of the effect of different kinds of radiant energy upon living 
matter.' The most fundamental aspect of this problem unquestion- 
ably deals with the nature of the biological effect, or, to put it dif- 
ferently, the study of the essential physical or chemical cause of the 


' The majority of the experiments to be described deal with an alternating electrostatic instead of ‘an 
electromagnetic field. spekiog, coly thi con be tai 
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biological action. It is with this phase of the problem that we are 
here primarily concerned: 

That under certain conditions a high-frequency field may exert a 
powerful action upon living organisms is shown by a few papers of 
more or less recent date. Gosset, Gutmann, Lakhowsky, and 
Magrou (1924) found that plant tumors are destroyed. Schere- 
schewsky (1926) observed severe symptoms and lethal effects in 
exposed mice. In a later paper (1928) the same observer reports 
the destruction of malignant tumors by placing them within the 
high-frequency field. During the progress of our work a brief paper 
by Hosmer (1928) appeared, reporting the production of fever in 
man and rats, an observation previously made by Schereschewsky 
in mice. 

Inasmuch as- marked temperature effects were observed by these 
workers, and because the complexity of structure of the higher 
animals would undoubtedly make the analysis of such effects, if 
complicated with other factors, a matter of great difficulty, a unicel- 
lular organism, Paramecium caudatum was selected as material for 
this study. This organism offers the advantage of quick temperature 
adjustment to the surrounding medium, as well as simple structure 
and ease of direct observation. A further advantage consists in the 
fact that this organism exhibits active cellular division, making it 
possible to study the effect of nico on this property. 


PHYSICAL PART 


For generating the high-frequency oscillatory current, standardized 
and well-known equipment was used. For the lower frequency, 
10,000 ke., a 50-watt tube (UV 211), with 1,000 volts on the plate, 
was used. The details of the hook up are shown in Figure 1. 

When a 75-watt short wave transmitting tube (UX 852) was con- 
nected as shown in Figure 2, with the proper bias, powerful resonance 
could be obtained at 75,000 kc. (4 m). The length of the waves 
generated by the first equipment was measured with a wave meter ° 
calibrated by the Bureau of Standards, and that of the second equip- 
ment by the well-known Lecher parallel wire system. For placing the 
radio equipment at our disposal we wish to thank Dr. W. R. Whitney 
of the General Electric Co. 

In these circuits radio currents of one to two amperes were used, 
such currents being satisfactory for our purpose. 

It will be noticed from the circuit diagrams that material to be 
exposed to a general electrical field could be placed either between 
the condenser plates, C, or near the inductance coil, L. Electrostatic 
fields predominate at C, while'at L powerful electromagnetic fields 
exist. In general, it is more convenient to put the material at C, 
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but for the sake of completeness some tests were also made at the 
position 

To obtain some information concerning the conditions under which 
heating of nonliving systems occurs, high-resistance materials, such 
as solid NaCl, distilled water, aqueous sugar solutions, and benzene 
were exposed to the electrostatic field. No appreciable heating 
occurred in any of these materials. 

On the other hand, exposure of conducting solutions to the field 
without exception resulted in heating. For this purpose about 250 
c. c. of the solution, contained in a rectangular glass jar, was placed 
between the condenser plates. The oscillator was started and the 
temperature rise of the solution was plotted against time of exposure. 


+ /000V REC. 
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Fic. 1.—10,000 ke. (=30-meter wave) oscillator 
C=material exposed between condenser plates  ~ 
C;=0.038 M. F. D.; C2=0.002 M. F. D. 

R=10,000 ohm resistance; L=inductance coil 
A=ammeter 


It was found that for the 30-meter equipment, solutions of different 
inorganic salts of approximately 0.003 normal concentration gave the 
maximum rate of heating. Higher and lower concentrations gave 
less heating. This dependence of the maximum heating effect upon 
concentration is explained by the well-known fact that for a given 
oscillator tube and circuit there is a certain load impedance for which 
the output is at a maximum. 

Two effects which have to be allowed for are the skin effect and 
the increase of capacity current with frequency. At radio frequen- 
cies most of the current in the solution is concentrated near the sur- 
face, and so vigorous stirring i is necessary in order to secure a uniform 
prin This effect i is more pronounced, at 4 meters than at 

meters, 
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The capacity current is proportional to the frequency. Hence, 


at higher frequencies for the same total current there is less heating 
current, and so a vessel was devised having a smaller electrostatic 
capacity and holding a smaller volume of fluid for the 4-meter runs. 
With this vessel, heating could be obtained comparable to that of the 


30-meter set-up. 


BIOLOGICAL PART 


The Paramecia were cultured in mass cultures, a salt solution 
being used consisting of NaCl 0.5 g.; KCl 0.04 g.; NaHCO, 0.02 g.; 
CaCl, 0.02 g.; Ca(H,PO,), 0.01 g.; H,O 5,000 c.c. To this was added 
5 to 10 g. of wheat. 

The organisms were approximately 0.25 mm. in length and 0.1 mm. 
in breadth. 

Examinations of the organisms during the experiments were made 
with a Bausch and Lomb binocular dissecting microscope, using 
15x oculars and 2x objectives, and with a compound microscope, 
using 10x compensating ocular and 8 mm. apochromatic objective. 

Counts of the organisms were made by taking a measured quantity 
of the suspension from the container and placing it beneath the dis- 
secting microscope, the individual organisms being removed singly 
by means of a capillary pipette as counted. Experiments were car- 
ried out with two wave lengths, namely, 30 meters and 4 meters. 


by 
‘EXPERIMENTS WITH 30-METER WAVE LENGTH EQUIPMENT 


About 250 c. c. of a suspension of Paramecium in the culture 
medium was placed in a rectangular glass jar which was put between 
the plates of the condenser, C (fig. 1), and a current of about 1 ampere 
was passed through the circuit. A mereury thermometer was used 
to indicate changes in the temperature of the medium. To eliminate 
distortion of the electric field by the mercury thermometer, the tem- 
peratures were read after turning off the oscillator and then inserting 
a fast reading thermometer. As a check, the temperatures were at 
times read, using a constantan-iron thermocouple with a potentio- 
meter. The initial temperature of the medium was 30° C, which 
gradually increased during the 1-hour period of exposure to 41° C. 
During this time samples of the organism showed that as the tem- 
perature of the medium increased, the motility of the organisms like- 
wise increased. Ata temperature between 37° and 38° the motion of 
the organisms became irregular and there was an increasing tendency 
for the organisms to assume a spherical shape. At about 40° locomo- 

tion ceased, but the organisms continued for a short time to rotate 
about their longitudinal axes. Finally, when a temperature of 41° 
was reached, the organisms lost all motility, assumed a more or less 
spherical shape, ‘became somewhat opaque, sank to the bottom of the 
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container, and many disintegrated. Recovery on removal from the 
field was never seen in individuals showing opacity. 

In order to determine whether this is a purely thermal effect, a 
second 250 c. c. of suspension from the same culture was gradually 
heated in a water bath. The rate of heating was approximately the 
same as in the preceding experiment, and samples were taken for 
observation as before. The behavior of the organism in this experi- 
ment exactly duplicated that observed in the previous one. 

Thus far the evidence indicates that the injurious effect of the 
high-frequency field upon the organism is essentially that due to the 
rise in temperature in the suspension. From the data presented in 
the physical part of the paper it will be evident that an increase of 
temperature might be expected both in the medium and in the 
organisms, since both contain aqueous solutions of electrolytes. 

In order to ascertain whether organisms kept at a sublethal tem- 
perature would show any change when exposed in the field for a long 
period, another lot of the organisms was exposed for two hours. In 
this case the temperature was kept below 30° C. by cooling. No 
change in the behavior of the organisms was observed throughout 
this period. This would indicate that prevention of the temperature 
rise in the medium also prevents the injurious effect. Further 
evidence supporting this view was obtained by following the rate of~ 
multiplication of these organisms, as compared with that of a lot of the 
same culture held at the same temperature but not exposed to the 
field. For a period of four days the rate of multiplication of the two 
specimens was the same. The rate of multiplication may be regarded 
as a fairly severe test of the presence or absence of a biological effect. 

In view of the fact that an aqueous solution of sucrose placed within 
the field does not heat much, the behavior of Paramacium suspended 
in such a solution was studied. For this purpose a suspension of 
organisms from the culture-was carefully centrifuged through five 
changes of a solution containing M/1000 sucrose and exposed to the 
field in that solution for one and one-half hours. No change was 
observed in the behavior of the organisms under these conditions. 

A further experiment was made in which the organisms were 
placed in the coil L, Figure 1, where, as previously stated, the elec- 
tromagnetic field predominates rather than, the electrostatic field, as 
in the preceding experiments in which the condenser plates were used. 

For this experiment, 400 c. c. of a suspension of Paramecia was 
placed in a glass tube slightly longer than the coil and having a per- 
forated stopper which served to support a thermometer for the indi- 
cation of temperature. Stirring was accomplished by shaking the 
tube manually during the experiment. The initial temperature of 
the suspension was 24°. The temperature rose gradually during 
exposure. When the temperature reached 34° the tube was opened 


344 
and a sample removed for observation. Further samples were 
taken when the temperature rose to 38°, 40°, 42°, and 44°. No 
change in the behavior of the organisms was noted until a temperature 
of 42° was reached. At this point the changes in form and motility 
occurred as observed in the previous experiments, and at 44° all 
organisms were dead. 

A control experiment in which a further lot of Paramacia was 
gradually heated in a water bath was also made. The results dupli- 
cated those described for the preceding experiment. It should be 
noted that the Paramecia used were obtained from a different culture 
from that which provided material for the previous experiments. 
This will account for the fact that in these two experiments changes 
in motility, etc., began to appear at 42° C. instead of 38° C. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH 4-METER WAVE LENGTH EQUIPMENT 
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It was thought desirable to carry out some experiments at a higher 
frequency. With the equipment at hand (see fig. 2) it was conven- 
ient to select arbitrarily a 4-meter wave. For these experiments a 
special container was needed in order to permit sufficient heating in 
a reasonable length of time, since for the same total current less heat- 
ing is obtainable throughout the solution at a high frequency than at 
_ & lower one. This container was a small round flask, the outer 
surface being coated with tin foil, which served as one electrode. 
The second electrode consisted of a test tube filled with mercury, 
supported within the flask by means of a cork, so that its axis and 
that of the flask were coincident. 

In the first experiment 150 c. c. of a suspension of Paramecia in 
culture fluid was placed in the container and a current of approxi- 
mately 1 ampere passed through the circuit. A mercury thermometer 
was inserted into the culture medium and suspended so that the bulb 
was about midway between the surface and the bottom of the vessel. 
The medium was not stirred. As the result of the exposure the ther- 
mometer temperature gradually rose from 18° to 24° C. At this 
point the organisms were dead. 

Under the conditions obtaining during the previous experiment, 
unequal heating of the suspension due to ‘“‘skin’’ currents may have 
occurred. . Such unequal heating would result in convection currents 
which would carry the organisms rapidly and repeatedly through the 
warmer portions of the medium... The experiment was therefore 
repeated with the additional precaution that rapid mechanical stirring 
was continued throughout the experimental period. Under these 
conditions the not. until a of about 
= was reached. 

A control experiment was inetleteni.d in which the temperature rise 
was duplicated (as to:extent and rate) by heating a second 150 c. ¢. 
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of suspension from the same culture in a water bath. In this case 
also the lethal effect supervened at about 43° C. 

Additional evidence as to the essential cause of the lethal effect, 
in the previous experiments, was obtained as follows: One hundred 
and fifty ¢. ¢. of stock suspension was placed within the field for four 
hours with continuous mechanical stirring and the temperature was 
allowed to rise to 35° C. At the same time another 150 c. c. of the 
same stock suspension was allowed to heat in a water bath at approxi- 
mately the same rate to 35° C. Both suspensions were then cooled. 
Ten 3-c. c. samples of the suspension previously exposed to the field 
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Fie. 2.—75,000 ke. (=4-meter wave) oscillator 

C=material exposed between condenser plates 

L=4-inch loops; R. F. C.=radio frequency choke 

R=bias device, resistor or battery 

A=ammeter 
were placed in 10 small test tubes, and a similar series was taken 
from the control suspension. These 20 test tubes were placed in a 
water bath, the temperature of which was slowly raised under con- 
tinuous stirring. When the temperature reached 35° C. one test 
tube of each series was removed and set aside at room temperature. 
A similar removal of two tubes was made after each subsequent in- 
crease of 1°, the last two tubes being removed at 45°C. After cooling 
had occurred, a microscopic examination was made of the contents of 
each test tube. This revealed the fact that in both series death of the 
an had occurred at the same temperature, approximately 
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DISCUSSION 


The experimental evidence submitted in this paper indicates that 
the effect of a high-frequency electric field upon Paramecium caudatum 
depends primarily on the production of a rise in temperature in the 
organism. This is shown by the following facts: 

First. Identical behavior of the organism subjected to a gradual 
rise in temperature brought about by (a) exposure to the high- 
frequency field or (6) direct heating. Death occurs in both cases at 
the same temperature. 

Second. Absence of any demonstrable biological effect following 
long continued exposure of the organism to the field at a sublethal 
temperature, the temperature rise being prevented either by cooling 
of the medium or by suspension of the organism in a nonconducting, 
nonheating medium. 

Third. Identical microscopic appearance of organisms killed by 
exposure in the high-frequency field or by ordinary heating. 

Fourth. Identical behavior of the organism when exposed to two 
electric fields differing in frequency, i. e., 30 and 4 meters, respectively. 

The following reasoning on purely physical grounds will further 
substantiate the above conclusion reached from the results of the 
biological experiments: 

According to the theorem of the equipartition of energy, all mole- 
cules at a given temperature carry the same amount of thermal energy. 
From the kinetic gas theory this energy has a fairly definite value, 
namely, 5.6 X 10“ ergs under standard conditions. Now the energy 
in a quantum of radiation is, by Planck’s relation, 6.5 x 10~-*’n, where 
n is the frequency of vibration. For a frequency in the visible light 
spectrum n is approximately 10°. This gives for the energy the value 

12 
10-" ergs. The ratio of is approximately 100, show- 
ing that a quantum of visible light radiation has 100 times the en- 
ergy possessed by a molecule by virtue of its heat motion. On the 
other hand, a quantum of 4-meter waves would carry the energy 
6.5 10-" X75 10°=510-" ergs. Dividing 5.6X10-" ergs by 
5X 10~-" ergs gives 10°, showing that the energy of molecular motion 
is 100,000 times the quantum energy of a vibration 4 meters long. 

Consequently it is obvious that the photochemical effect in the 
high-frequency field is negligible, compared to the effect to be expected 
from the ordinary thermal collisions to which the molecules of the 
system are continually subjected. Therefore, the chief effect would 
be the occurrence of simple heating, due to the rapidly changing 
electrostatic field. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


It is shown that the only demonstrable effect of the exposure of 
Paramecium caudatum to a high-frequency electrostatic or electro- 
magnetic field is that primarily caused by a temperature increase in 
the organism. This conclusion ‘s in agreement with deductions made 
from physical considerations of the effect of the high-frequency field 
on nonliving systems. Valid conclusions can be obtained only if 
due consideration is given to the control of certain complicating 
factors, such as the so-called skin effect and the energy output of the 


generating circuit. 
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NOTIFIABLE DISEASES IN CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1927 


The annual summaries of reports of notifiable diseases during 1927 
in large cities, over 100,000, and in small cities, 10,000 to 100,000 
population, have been compiled by the Public Health Service from 
data furnished by the health officers of the cities and will soon be 
issued in pamphlet form. The summary for large cities will be pub- 
lished as Supplement No. 70, and that for small cities as Supplement 
No. 72. 

The following table gives a comparison of the rates for sonie of the 
principal communicable diseases in the large cities of the United States 
for the years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927: 
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COURT DECISIONS RELATING TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


‘Statutory provisions requiring devices, etc., for protection of employees 
against occupational diseases upheld. —(Missouri Supreme Court, 
Division No. 1; Boll v. Condie-Bray Glass & Paint Co., 11 S. W. 
(2d) 48; desided October 4, 1928.) An action for demeges was 
brought by plaintiff employee against his employer, a paint-manu- 
facturing concern. One of the causes of action was based on neg- 
ligence on the part of the defendant in failing to comply with certain 
statutory provisions requiring devices for the prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases among employees. Sections 6817, 6819, 6825, and 
6827, Revised Statutes, 1919, were the statutory provisions involved, 
and these sections the defendant claimed were unconstitutional. 
The supreme court did not agree with this contention, however, but 
held the sections in question to be constitutional and a reasonable 
exercise of the police power of the State. The court, in the course, 
of its opinion, said: 

As above stated, these sections of the statute were enacted for the purpose— 
the very laudable purpose—of preventing diseases among laborers, which diseases 


are incident to the operation of such business. * * * 
* * * * * + * 


Learned counsel insist that sections 6817, 6819, 6825, and 6827, R. 8S. Mo. 
1919, are unconstitutional and that therefore respondent was under no obliga- 
tion to furnish the means, methods, or devices required by said sections. * * * 


February 15, 1929 | 
Cases Deaths 
Mumps: | 
66 | .72 9 
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Pneumonia (all forms): 
Scarlet fever: 
Smallpox: 
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In view of the authorities above mentioned and those cited therein, and in 
view of the benefits to be derived therefrom by all the employees in such manu- 
facturing establishment, we have no hestitation in holding that sections 6817, 
6819, 6825, and 6827, R. S. Mo. 1919, are constitutional, and that they are a 
reasonable exercise of the police power of the State. Health measures and 
measures for the protection of the lives and limbs of employees have very properly 
been held to be legislation of the highest type and indicative of the desire of an 
enlightened people to help those who are in need of such assistance. * * * 

Counsel for respondent ingeniously argue that the devices, means, and methods 
provided for in the statute, supra, are required to be “approved and adequate,” 
but that no provision is made as to who shall approve of them; hence the statute 
is vague, uncertain, and meaningless. We can not agree with counsel's argument. 
Even if the word “‘approved”’ is objectionable, as counsel earnestly argue, yet 
in construing a statute a word may be stricken out whenever necessary to give 
the statute the meaning intended by the lawmakers. * * * By omitting 
the word “approved”? we have the statute requiring that adequate means, 
methods, and devices shall be provided, which certainly can not be said to be 
either vague, uncertain, or meaningless. But we hold that the word ‘“‘approved” 
was not used in the sense that such device should be approved by one particular 
person or one particular State official, but that said word was rather used in the 
sense that the public approved of such means, method, or device, and adopted 
or recognized it as a suitable means to prevent the injury which the lawmakers 
hoped to avoid. * * * 

Counsel also argue that no definition is given in the statute of what the law- 
makers intended should be such a device; but such a definition is unnecessary. 
In many statutes and ordinances, such words or similar words are used, and our 
courts have uniformly enforced such enactments. * * * 


We can not agree with counsel that it was the duty of appellant to offer evi- 
dence that such devices, methods, or means were practical, feasible, or possible; 


nor that respondent had the same at hand or could have the same by reasonable 
expense. 


* * * * * * * 


As sections 6817, 6819, 6825, and 6827, R. 8. Mo. 1919, are imperative in 
their requirements, and as no exceptions are therein made, it was unnecessary 
for appellant to do more than to introduce evidence that respondent had violated 
these statutes, resulting in the injuries complained of by him. 

As appellant (plaintiff) made out a prima facie case under the second count of 
his petition, he was entitled to have his case passed upon by a jury, who alone is 
competent to decide as to the credibility of the witnesses and the weight to be 
given to their testimony. 


Construction of sewer system by city not enjoined. —(Kentucky Court 
of Appeals; Baker v. City of Princeton, 11 8S. W. (2d) 94; decided 
November 23, 1928.) Chapter 88, Laws of 1928, authorized the con- 
struction, maintenance, etc., of sewers in fourth-class cities. After 
this statute went into effect, the city of Princeton, a fourth-class 
city, passed an ordinance providing for the construction of a sewerage 
system, 3 
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About 20 years before, the city had constructed a small sewer system 
in the business section, which system served a few residences, including 
two belonging to the plaintiff. A fee of $20 was paid to the city for 
the privilege of connecting with the system, and there was no further 
charge. 

The plaintiff instituted an action to enjoin the city from proceeding 
with the letting of contracts and the construction of the sewer system 
under the above-mentioned law and ordinance. It was insisted that 
the plaintiff and others who had paid the fee of $20 had acquired a 
vested right which the city could not interfere with or take away. 
The court of appeals did not take this view of the matter, saying that 
“The mere right to tap a sewer system in consideration of a specified 
fee is simply a temporary privilege which must yield when it becomes _ 
necessary to discontinue the old system, and construct a new —_— 
in order to promote the public health.” 

One of the other points made was+that the city council was without 
power to create a single district but should have created several 
districts so that the burden would fall more equally on the property 
owners. Concerning this the court said that “There is nothing in 
the act that requires a city council to divide the city into separate 
districts. On the contrary, the whole matter is left to the sound 
discretion of the board of council [cases cited], and the courts are with- 
out authority to interfere, even though they may believe it would be 
more advisable to adopt a different plan.” 

The court concluded its opinion by saying that “the city has. the 
power io construct the proposed sewer system in accordance with the 
terms and conditions in the ordinance.” 


DEATHS FROM INFLUENZA, AND PNEUMONIA IN LARGE 


Deaths from influenza and pneumonia in 78 — be during eight weeks ended 
February 2, 1929.1 (From the Weekly Health Index, February 6, 1929, issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


INFLUENZA DEATHS 


Week ended— 


Dee. 15,| Dec. 22,)Dec. Jan. 5, Jan. 19, Feb. 2, 

Total. 477 766 | 1,081} 1,424] 1,513 | 1,033 791 2499 

Akron.... 2 18 14 5 *6 3 1 1 

Albany... 1 1 3 4 5 ll 9 13 

Atlanta. — 33 51 31 18 

timore. 6 8 17 31 6 37 25 19 

Birmingham 4 11 60 - 34 17 

2 2 3 4 19 16 16 

1A table showing the influenza and with the ented 
Nov. 3, 1928, was published in Public Health Reports for Jan. 11, 1929, on p. 
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Week ended— 
Bridgeport 0 0 0 
33 23 ll 
6 15 
2 17 
1 
5B 4 
5 0 
4 2 
0 15 
3 21 
ll 2 
2 i 
0 
4 
ll 
10 7 2 
0 3 0 
2 } 
2 27 8]. 8 4 
3) 
0 1 3 
PO 37 53 30 15 14 
25 46 154 167 124 
2 3 20 16 3 
8 7 RRS 1 
2 3 y 
0 7} 0 
16 56 16 
17 177 13 
10 2 
0 2 9 
3 17 5 
0 3 3 
0 4 
2 12 0 
13 3 
6 ll 15 
16 3 0 
9 7 4 
0 4 5 
15 15 8 
7 1 
1 1 
3 y 2 
27 16 7 
2 6 3 
0 3] 2. 
3 10 | 12 
0 5 1 
1 4 
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Deaths from influenza and umonia in 78 large cities during eight weeks ended 


PNEUMONIA DEATHS 


3 


Chicago. 
Cincinnati--- 


wean 


w 


Sud 


> 

= 

Bs 


Richmond 
St 


. Louis 

Salt Lake City_. 
San Antonio. 
San Diego... 


~ 
= 


eo 


Sant 


out 


Week ended— 
City 
Dec. 29,| Jan. 5, |Jan. 12, |Jan. 19, |Jan. 26, | Feb. 2, 
- 1928 1929 1929 1929 1929 1929 
2,362 | 2, 21,728 
15 
15 12 
63 52 
41 4 
10 8 
0 5 
22 16 
34 26 
Kansas City, Kans.................--} 4 5 
Kansas City, ll 21 
47 2B 
15 9 
27 13 
New Orleans......................... 17 17 
36 

Portland, 10 
46 
7 
4 
1 
8 

Springfield, 13 

Incomplete returns. , 
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weeks ended 


PNEUMONIA DEATHS—Continued 


Week ended— 


8 


Waterbury 
Wilmington, Del 


Sem 


Blank spaces indicate that no report has been received. 
DEATHS DURING WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 2, 1929 


Summary of information received by telegraph from industrial insurance companies 
for the week ended February 2, 1929, and corresponding week of 1928. (From 
the Weekly Health Index, February 6, 1929, issued by the Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce) 


Week ended Corresponding 
Feb. 2, 1929 week, 1928 


Policies in force 72, 787, 325 70, 192, 320 
Number of death claims__.............-.-------- 20, 119 - 13,911 
Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual rate_ 14.4 10. 4 


Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States 
ended February 2, 1929, infant mortality, annual death rate 
with corresponding week ‘of 1928. (From "the Weekly Health Index, 
1929, issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce) 


Deaths under 1 
year 


1928 


Total (66 cities) 


Cambridge 
Camden __ 

Canton. __ 


Footnotes at end of table. 


r 


Dee. 15, Jan. 19,\Jan. Feb. 2, 
" 1928 1929 1929 1929 
8 10 7 
12 
week 
parison 
eb ; 6, 
' 2, 1929 death Infant 
rate per mar tality 
City 1,000, te, w F 
corre - ended 
Total | Death | spond Feb. 2, 
deaths rate! 1929 * 
1928 
9, 589 16.7 13.4 
*., 27.4 13.5 79 
010! 
410 3a.8 14.2 
195 18.3 13.7 
60 24.9 15.4 
38 14.7 14.3 
28 12.5 10.7 
761 12.6 14.3 
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ended February 2, 1929, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week of 1928—Continued 


Week, ended Feb. 
2, 1929 


2 


Bue 


Colored 
Grand rapids- 


AIO 


Bronx Borough 
Brooklyn Borough 
Manhattan Borough 
h 

ichmond Borough 


Oklahoma City 
ha 


death « year Infant 
= rate per rtalit 
City 1,000, te, week 
Total Death ding dit 
spon sponding| Feb. 2, 
1928 1928 
229 11.9 9.3 21 74 
108 18.9 15. 2 6 122 
52 48 
40 12.7 8.6 91 
132 18.1 13.7 
20 (5) (5) 
Kansas City, Kans....................-... 38 16.8 14.1 
Kansas City, Mo__--.-..---.---.----.---- 136 18.2 15.1 
101 16.0 7.6 
155 14.9 11.6 
162 19.7 17.4 
281 
814 
826 
194 
74 
67 
66 
213 
Portland, 
116 21.2 11.9 
122 19.4 4.3 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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Deaths from all causes in certain large cities of the United States during the week 
ended February 2, 1929, infant mortality, annual death rate, and comparison 
with corresponding week ‘of 1928—Continued 


Week ended Feb. 
2, 1929 


CAMARA WH wo 


NK 


~ 


! Annual rate per 1,000 


Population 
Cities left blank are not in the registration area for births. 
5 Data for 73 cities. 
‘ Deaths for week ended Fri 
Fis... the cities for which aeathe rechaet by color the colored population in 1920 constituted the follow- 
the total 31; Baltimore, 15; 39; Dallas, 15; Fort 


Indianapolis, Kans., 14; 15; Louisville, 17; Memphis, 38 
Nashville, 30; New Orleans, 26: Richmond, 32; 25. 


31032°—29——-2 


| 
— year 
ra mortal 
City te, 
Total ndi Feb 2, 
sponding; e spo 
deaths week, Feb. 2, week, 1929 
1928 1929 1928 
St. Patt... 31 
Samer Ville. 36 
73 
Springfield, Mass. 165 
26 
91 
Washingten, |__| 
White, 
Wilmington, « 
Worcester... 


PREVALENCE OF DISEASE 


No health department, State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


CURRENT WEEKLY STATE REPORTS 


ore the Squads are subject to change when later returns are vessived by the 
State health officers 


Reports for Weeks Ended February 2, 1929, and February 4, 1928 


Cases of certain communicable diseases by State health officers 
for weeks ended February 2, 19. 1928 


Measles 


S82 


District of Columbia_ 
West Virginia 


& 


Diphtheria | Influenza \ 
Division and State Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended 
Feb. 2,| Feb. 4,| Feb. 2,| Feb. 4,| Feb. 2,| Feb. 4, | Feb. 2,| Feb. 4, 
. 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
New England States: 
Yew Ham 
Massachusetts 84 118 | 1,149 15 
Rhode Island. 2 13 
23 42 684 ll 
Middle Atlantic States: 
eee 239 482 1778 147 
113 152 361 19 
East North Central States: 
25 33 219 57 
145 160| - 430 36 
92 66 110 4 
16 31 354 64 
_ West North Central States: 
Minnesota. ....................-- 16 20 30 3 
North ll 15 
South 3 2 
South Atlantic States: 
Maryland ? 27 43 2,924 53 
21 | 1,904 27 
North Carolina. ................. 42 51 | 3 
South Carolina..................- 21 25 2,148) 1,397 1, 
10 17 | 1, 133 218 
6 ‘22 345 6 
1 New York City only. 2 Week ended Friday. 
(356) 
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Cases of certain communicable diseases reported by telegraph by State health officers 


for weeks ended February 2,1929,and February 4, 192 ontinued 


Week | Week 
ended 


Ses 


ake 
=ERS 


West South States: 
Arkansas 


8 


Swe «aber 


me 


Bot 


Division and State 


New States: 


Za SSBEB coo 


Stes 


South Ante States: 
Dela 


SRRR BSsenBs BERKS ESE 


? Week ended Frida: 
Figures for 190 ar exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, and for 198 ae exchusiv of Tulsa 


— 


conoco 


Diphtheri Measles 
Division and State Week | Week | Week | Week Week | Week 
; ended | ended | ended | ended ended | ended 
Feb. 2,| Feb. 4,| Feb. 2,| Feb. 4,| Feb. 2,| Feb. 4,| Feb. 2,| Feb. 4, 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
East South Central States: 
Mountain States: F 
3 
Pacific States: 1 
2 
Poliomyelitis | Scarlet fever Smallpox Typhoid fever 
FP Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week | Week 
ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended | ended 
Feb. 2, | Feb. 4,| Feb. 2,| Feb. 4,| Feb, 2,}-Feb. 4, | Feb. 2, | Feb. 4, 
1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 
New 
Massachusetts... 
Rhode 
Middle Atlantic States: 
Now 
East North Central States: 
West North Central States: 
Minneseta, ..., 
South 
District of 
West Virginia. 
North 
South 
East South Central States: 
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Cc certai tcable diseases reported by telegr State health officers 


Poliomyelitis Typhoid fever 


Division and State Week | Week Week 
ended | ended ended 
Feb. 2, | Feb. 4, . Feb. 4, 
1929 1928 929 1928 929 1928 929 1928 


‘West South Central States: 
Ark 


Seb wooo 

BENS 
BEB 
SES Buck¥aak 28x. 
commons 


2 Week ended Friday. 
iF for 1929 are exclusive of Oklahoma City and Tulsa, and for 1928 are exclusive of Tulsa. 


SUMMARY OF MONTHLY REPORTS FROM STATES 
those States from 


Di Scarlet 
fever 


irgi 
Lethargic encephalitis: 
Pennsylvania 


Mountain States: 
New Mexico. 
Pacific States: 
State cus | phoid 
menin- fever 
December, 1928 
District of Colum- 
2 76 0 57 0 3 
Delaware... 3 20 |........ 0 21 0 0 
29 20 | 16,750 0 140 56 4 
2 | 1,085 4,795 1 1,908 0 73 
—....... 5 209 | 60,982 54 323 10 5 368 4 23 
December, 1923 Ophthalmia neonatorum: Cases . 
Chicken pox: Cases Pennsylvania. -._.......-.---..------..-- 6 
District of Columbia. 117. | Puerperal septicemia: I 
Montana..........--.-.----------------- 196 | Septic sore throat: } 
605 | Tetanus: P 
8 
German measles: 1 
Whooping cough: 
Mumps: é Dies... Inf 


RECIPROCAL NOTIFICATIONS 


Noli, ions regarding communicable diseases sent duri month of December, 


ifications the 
1928 by departments of health of certain States to other Bate health departments 


Typhoid fever- 
hooping cough. - 


PLAGUE RAT, MONTEREY COUNTY, CALIF. 


The Director of Public Health of California reports that plague 
infection has been proved in a rat which was found dead on old dumps 
along the Monterey County Road 1 mile north of the Del Monte 
summer training camp of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and 
1 mile northeast of Del Monte Hotel. 

The rat was received at the State Bacteriological Laboratory 
January 18, 1929, and positive findings were reported January 26. 


GENERAL CURRENT SUMMARY AND WEEKLY REPORTS FROM CITIES 


The 97 cities reporting cases used in the following table are situated 
in all parts of the country and have an estimated aggregate popu- 
lation of more than 31,430,000. The estimated population of the 89 
cities reporting deaths is more than 29,680,000. The estimated 
expectancy is based on the experience of the last nine years, excluding 
epidemics. 

Weeks ended January 26, 1929, and January 28, 1928 


1929 1928 


Poliomyelitis: 
46 States 


Typh 
46 States 
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Disease Connect! tiinois | Kansas | Minne-| New | ohio 
Estimated 
‘ expectancy 
Cases reported 
Diphtheria: ' 
Measles: 
1, 578 
Scarlet fever: 
Smallpox: 
5 Deaths reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
Smallpox: 


360 


City reports for week ended January 26, 1929 


The “estimated expectancy” given for diphtheria, poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, smallpox, and typhoid 
fever is the result of an attempt to ascertain from previous occurrence the number of cases of the disease 
under consideration that may be expected to occur during a certain week in the absence of epidemics. It 
is based on reports to the Public Health Service during the past nine years. It is in most instances the 
median number of cases reported in the corresponding weeks of the preceding years. When the reports 
include several epidemics, or when for other reasons the median is unsatisfactory, the epidemic periods 
are excluded and the estimated expectancy is the mean number of cases reported for the week during non- 
epidemic years. 

If the reports have not been received for the full nine years, data are used for as many years as possible, 
but no year earlier than 1920 is included. In obtaining the estimated expectancy the figures are smoothed 
when necessary to avoid abrupt deviation from the usual trend. For some of the diseases given in the 
table the available data were not sufficient to make it practicable to compute the estimated expectancy. 


February 15, 1929 


Diphtheria Influenza 


Chick- Mea- —Pneu- 
Population, Mumps,’ 
Division, State, and uly 1, Cases, sles, |" "cases MOnia, 
city 192 esti Cases | Cases | Deaths} re- 
estima’ ma re- re- re- ported 
ported | expect-| ported | ported | ported | Ported ported 


9 1 3 31 0 
0 0 2 0 0 ? 
aod 0 1 7 0 0 4 
0 0 0 0 0 2 
1 0 0 0 3 1 
59 49 25 28 

6 5 16 25 1 12 
‘ees 5 4 0| 140 0 6 
SE 26 5 0 15 4 2 
2 2 0 2 0 
0 13| 27% 15 21 2 2 
2 6| 1,434 18 8 0 17 
22 2 o| @ 5 5 1 4 


24 18 ll 25 6 8 6 57 
277 232 178} 1,929 167 48 7 617 

10 4 107 6 18 2 25 
nd 18 5 1 1 0 1 10 
pibcncaapanad 5 9 3 5 2 1 0 8 
peicnsemibeiguiianiad 52 21 40 159 12 4 51 43 
3 5 2 3 6 1 0 10 
bieeooud 140 82 28 70 55 19 6 13 
hsbesneed 37 25 15 19 10 4 40 

7 4 0 4 69 0 9 


hio: 
Cincinnati__....._. 411, 000 8 12 11 15 15 0 3 39 
Cleveland... .......- 960, 000 68 41 15 73 17 155 5 36 
Columbus........- 285, 000 5 6 1 105 13 4 0 9 
Toledo. 000 28 9 5 12 10 2 7 5 
Fort Wayne___._... 99, 900 1 4 5 0 0 0 2 
267, 000 41 9 6 17 0 2B 
uth Bend. __..._- 81, 700 2 1 1 0 9 0 4 
Terre Haute_....... 71, 900 5 2 5 2 2]. 0 2 
iS: 
Chicago. 3, 048, 000 80 91 91 51 23 126 91 
Springfield. __..___- 64, 700 ll 1 1 ll 7 0 0 6 
' made. 


ancy 
Maine: 
Portls 
New Han 
Cone 
Man 
Nash} 
Vermont: 
Barre 
Massacht 
Bosto 
I 
in 
Wores 
Rhode Isl 
Pawt 
Provi 
Connecti 
Bridg 
Hartfe 
New 
New York: 
Buffalo 
New Y 
wen 
Camde 
Newar 
Trentoy 
Pennsylvar 
Philade 
Pittsbu 
Readin 
In 
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City reports for week ended January 26, 1929—Continued 


Influenza 


| stumps, 
Deaths 


i 


cases | 
ported | Ported 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL— 
continued 


sez 222 


#2 

o8 

coco wold 


ewe cw ow Bahk 
eBeo 


& S88 S888 


Brow 


375, 
78, 
830, 
1 26, 


on 3. co S+S 


#80 CO 


on 


Wilmi gton 

in 
Winston-Salem. 

South Carolina: 


Com ww B CoB w 


co wo coke 


oa 

= 


Diphtheria 
Pneu- 
monia, 
re- 
estimated ported 
Michigan: 
4, 45 
3 
Grand 0 
Wisconsin; 
Kenosha. --.......-.. 2 
Milwaukee. -........ 23 
3 
Superior..........-. 0 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL | 
Minnesota: 
nnea) 
St. 8 
Des 
Sioux 
Waterloo........... 
Missouri: 
Kansas ll 
St. Joseph. ......... 6 
North Dakota: 
1 
Grand 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen_.......... 
Sioux 
Nebraska: 
Lincoln... .......-. 
Kanszs: 
Wichita. ........... 6 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Maryland: 
Baltimore..........| 808, 000 12 859 25 68 83 
Cumberland__._._.. 133, 741 0 43 1 0 6 
Frederick...........! . 112,035 0 i 1 0 0 
Distriet of Columbia: 
Washington. -_..._. 528, 000 14 171 18 0 36 
Virginia: 
Lynchburg........- 3 38, 493 0 
Norfolk.............] 174,000 1; . 5 
189, 000. 3 38 
Roanoke............ 61, 900 Oh 6 
West Virginia: be 
heeling........... 56, 208 
North Carolia: 
37, 700 3 0 
71, 800 0 0 
74, 100 4 64 2 0 
41, 800 1 0 
Georgia: 
Atlanta............. @ 4 101 12 0 
he 
Florida: 
#131, 286 1 21 1 2 
1 Estimated, July 1, 1925. 31 No estimate made. ‘Si 
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City reports for week ended January 26, 1929—Continued 


Po} tion, 


and 
estimated 


Cases 
re- 
ported 


EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Kentucky: 
Covi 


RS Ep 
88 


ag 


+ 


co 


orcoo 


oe rococo 


ow co o ote 

& © como 


1 1 
7 1 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
22 12 
10 2 
0 0 
46 3 
0 0 


Bot 


Bak wh 

BoB oS wae 

cm cam 
oo 


1 Estimated. July 1, 1925. 


Diphtheria Influenza 
* Mea- Pneu- 
sles, | MUMPS| monia, 
cases’ Cases, cases cases | deaths 
esti- Cases | Deaths; re- 
ported mated re- | ported | Ported | ported 
expect- ported | ported 
ancy 
P| 1 1 1 7 2 0 0 7 
0 5 1 195 59 
‘ennessee: 
n 5 10 464 0 0 18 
Birmingham........ 8 3 4| 236 1 5 
Mobile... 2 0 1 3° 4 2 4 1 
Montgomery - 0 1 3 190 1 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 
Fort 131, 643 9 
— 75, 900 1 2 g | 
New Orleans........| 419, 000 2 0 17 
Shreveport. 59, 500 3 0 7 
City... 2 0 0 10 
‘Texas: 
Fort Worth______._- 159, 000 4 
Galveston... 49, 100 6 
Houston............| 164,954 16 
San Antonio___._... 205, 000 7 
Montana: 
tiveat 1 29, 883 
Helena. 1 12, 087 0 1 
— 1 12, 668 
128,042 
Colorado: 
235, 000 5 7 I 0 
‘ew Mexico: 
1 21, 000 0 3 2 
Salt Lake City......| 133, 000 2 
Nevada: 
Reno_..............| 112,665 
Was 
109, 000 M 
acoma........-.--} 106,000 
ortland............} 383 7 
California: 
Los 
Sacramento_........ 400 
San Francisco-....... 567, 000 
WE 
No estimate made. 
Mi 
Tow 
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expect-| ported} ported ported 


mated] re- 
ancy 


deaths 
re- 
ported. 


-| portedjexpect-| ported! ported 
ancy 


i 


Portland. 
New Hampshire: 
Manchester - - - 
Philadelphia - - 
Pittsburgh - 
TRAL 
Cincinnati__... 


Division, State, 
and city 
NEW ENGLAND 


Maine: 


EAST NORTH CEN- 


Pennsylvania: 
hio: 


0 


Scarlet fever Smallpox | Typhoid fever 
osis.| Deaths, 
Cases, Cases, Cases, | cough, "all 
esti- | Cases] esti- | Cases | Deaths esti- | Cases |Deaths| cases eonees 
mated! re- | mated) re- re- | re- re- 
ancy 
3 4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 35 
0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 26 
2 3 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 26 
1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 
1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 8 
87 77 0 0 0 18|- 1 0 0 31 304 
3 3 0 0 0 4 1 0 0 7 71 
10 3 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 2 59 
12 14 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 4 47 
1 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 2 33 
ll 26 0 0 0 4 0 0 0 5 13 
12 3 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 3 74 
7 7 0 0 7 64 
ll 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 54 
28 37 0 0 0 li 0 0 0 47 219 
305 | 243 0 0 12% 9 4 2 66 | 2,372 
13 5 0 0 0 5 0 0 0 25 127 
16 ll 0 0 0 3 1 0 0 25 68 
7 14 0 0 6 3 0 0 0 4 39 
33 15 0 0 0 13 0 0 0 16 163 
6 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 5 
107 91 0 0 0 37 2 1 0 92 650 
44 26 8 0 0 lu 1 0 0 12 252 
3 5 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 40 
: 21; 22 1 2 0 9 0 1 1 16 213 
Cleveland... - 48 25 0 0 0 ll 1 0 0 53 243 
Columbus_-._. 14 4 1 0 0 6 1 0 0 ll 98 
Toledo____...- 16 22 1 0 0 7 0 0 0 RR 8Y 
Fort W. 7 9 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 
ayne_.. 19 . 
Indianapolis. _- 13 31 13 1 0 4 0 0 - @ il 110 
TereHoute} a} af o| of o| o| .0| 
Chicago.......} 147 102 2 2 0 46 3 5]. 0 41 795 
u — 3 17 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 6 41 
Detroit........| 104| 134 4 2 o| 1 69 370 
Flint 3 0 1 0 | 1 2. 
Kenosha.......| 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 
Milwaukee _.__ 39 39 2 0 0 3 1 0 0 7 152 
0 0 0 0 0 0 2 20 
Superior...__._ 4 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 13 
WEST NORTH CEN- 
TRAL 
Minnesota: 
Duluth... .___ ll 9 2 0 0 0 1 0 0 5 15 
Stinpeapolis. .. 62 23 5 0 0 3 1 1 0 35 1m 
36 4 1 0 0 4 0 0 0 35 66 
Des Moines___- 7 21 2 0 0 33 
Sioux City... 2 0 1 0 
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ing 
Cases, cough, 
|} esti- | Cases cases 
mated re- 
Ported 


re- 
expect-| ported 
ancy 


WEST NORTH CEN- 


o oc. ooo 


om we Bak 


0 
40 0 
1 0 
1 0 


oro 

oow 
coco 


Ss 


cow oc woo coco » 
eco cot co Sooo o 
eo ces oc ceo oo o 
co coe co cos co 
ecco cco coo co coco o 
cer CO woo we onan 


Montgomery . . 


WEST SOUTH 
CENTRAL 


Arkansas: 
Fort Smith... 
Little Rock... 0 6 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans... 
Shreveport. 


Scarlet fever Smallpox | 
ber- = 
Division, State, | Cases, Cases, is, Deaths, 
and city esti- || Cases | esti- || Cases | Deaths all 
mated| re- | mated) re- re- | ported Causes 
pect-| portedjexpect-| ported; ported 
ancy ancy 
TRAL—contd. 
Missouri: 
28 
St. eee 51 0 0 13 0 0 28 329 
North Dakota: 
Fargo........-- 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 
South Dakota: 
Nebraska: 
6 0 0 1 0 0 65 
Kansas: 
Topeka_......- 3 0; - 0 0 0 0 0 13 19 
Wichita___.-_- 6 0 0 1 0 ‘0 0 2 34 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Delaware: | 
| 
altimore 101 146 
Cumberland__. 1 16 
Distrlet of | | 
um- 
Norfolk_.._...- 
Richmond____- 56 
Roanoke_....-. 2 
West 
Charleston... 4 
Wheeling. 
North Carolina: ( 
19 
Wilmington. 13 
Winston-Salem ( 
South Carolina: } 
Charleston... 
Columbia_ -... 
Georgia: 
101 
Brunswick. 
Savannah. ___. 
EAST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL 
Kentucky: j 
Covington... - 2 8 2 0 0 0 0 0 ; 3 
Louisville... 6 33 1 0 0 9 1 0 0 167 - 
Tennessee: ‘ 
Memphis: __... 7 15 ; 0 0 2 0 0 0 1 113 
Nashville_._._. 2 5 0 0 5 0 0 0 2 % N 
Alabama: 
‘ Birmingham._. 3 6 6 0 0 3 1 1 0 3 8 
Mobile. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 4 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
| | N 
N 
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City reports for week ended January 26, 1929—Continued 


Division, State, 
and city 


WEST SOUTH CEN- 
TRAL—contd, 


Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma 


aoe 


co 


pow 
querque__ 
Utah: 


Salt Lake City. 
Nevada: 


ceo ecco ecco 
coco w cS 
cece 
cece 
cece ec © coco 
om R ow coum 
sf 


KS 


ont wad 
ou 


Division, State, and city 


Scarlet fever Smallpox | Typhoid fever j 
Deaths, 
Cases, Cases, Cases, | 
P| esti- | Cases| esti- | Cases |Deaths — esti- | Cases | Deaths i. 
mated; re- | mated) re- re- ported mated; re- re- 
pect-| ported ‘expect-| ported) ported sxpect-| ported; ported 
ancy ancy ancy 
2 55 
Texas: 
5 70 
Fort Worth._.- 2 67 
Galveston. .... 0 14 
Houston.-_.-... 3 92 
San Antonio... 2 80 
Montana: 
Billings.......- 
Great Falls_... 
Helena. ....... 
Missoula. .... 
Idaho: 
Colorado: 
Denver._...... 
Pueblo. ....... 
Washington: 
Seattle. ....... 
Tacoma....... 1 0 0 30 
Oregon: 
Portland. ..... 0 0 0 101 
Sacramento. _.- 0 0 3 44 
San Francisco. 1 1 0 192 
; M Poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis) | 
Cases | Deaths! Cases | Deaths} Cases | Deaths} mated | Cases | Deaths 
expect- 
ancy 
NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts: 
’ 2 2 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 
1 Springfield ........-...--. 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 0 0 0 0 o; . 0 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC : 
New York: 
Mow Fou a 29 24 6 4 0 0 1 1 0 
New Jersey: 
Nowe. 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 
4 Pennsylvania: 
Philadelphia... ......... 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Pittsburgh 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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City reports for week ended January 26, 1929—Continued 
Pellagra 


Cases | Deaths 


Division, State, and city 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


altimore 

Virginia: 
Lynchburg 
Richmond 


or Sof OS SCS = 
or SS oS 
eco oc oc 
eco coco 
coco occ ccf SO 


1 Dengue: 2 cases at Charleston, S. C. 


yas) 
Cases | Deaths Cases | Deaths| mated | Cases | Deaths 
expect- 
ancy 
Ohio: 
Cleveland -......-.-..... 8 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Indiana: 
Indianapolis__..........- 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Tine 8 3 o} 0 0 0 0 0 
Michigan: 
a Soe 12 4 1 0 0 0 1 0 1 
WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Minnesota: 
0 0 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Towa: 
Des Moines... 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Missouri: > 
1 .0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 “eeosesgepea 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
eee 10 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
North Dakota: . 
1 0; 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
SOUTH ATLANTIC | 
North Carolina: 
Winston-Salem. 
South Carolina: 
Charleston 
Georgia: 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Tennessee: 
Mentphis_...-..........- 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
Nashville_............... 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 
irmingham__-.__.____.. 0 0 1 1 0 0 0; 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 1 Oo; 0 0 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Arkansas: 
- Little Rock........-....- 0 0 0 0| 0 1 0 0 0 
Louisiana: 
New Orleans___......... 1 0 0 0 2 2 0 0 0 
Oklahoma: 
Texas: . 
0 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
MOUNTAIN 
Falls 1 0 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 
Colorado: Ne 
2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 Ea: 
Salt Lake City.._....... 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 = 
Mo 
on: ‘ 0 0 | 0 0 Pac 
= 
Le pebinneetnabayda 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 
Sacramento........._____ 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 a 
San Franciseo.._.._._... 7 3 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 as 
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The following table gives the rates per 100,000 population for 98 
cities for the 5-week period ended January 26, 1929, compared with 
those for a like period ended January 28, 1928. The population 
figures used in computing the rates are approximate estimates, author- 
itative figures for many of the cities not being available. The 98 
cities reporting cases had estimated aggregate populations of more 
than 31,000,000. The 91 cities reporting deaths had nearly 30,000,000 
estimated population. The number of cities included in each group 
and the estimated aggregate populations are shown in a separate 
table below. 


Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 23, 1928, to ag Vay 26, 1929— 
Annual rates per 100,000 population compared with rates for the corresponding 


DIPHTHERIA CASE RATES . 


§823/8 


3 
| 


| 
| 


| 


! The figures given in this table are rates per 100, oy ase 
cases reported. Populations used are estimated as of J 'y 1, 1929, 1 
? Atlanta, ny not included. 
3 youth Ben Ind., not included. 
Wilmingtos, Del., not included. 


Week ended— 
) | 
) Dee. | Dec. || Jan. | Jan. |} Jan. | Jan. || Jam. | Jan. |) Jan. | Jan. 
29, | 31, 5, 7, 12, 14, 19, | 21, 2%, | 28, 
) 1928 | 1927 || 1929 | 1928 || 1929 | 1928 || 1929 | 1928 || 1929 | 1928 
98 131] 185 148 | 2170 139| 204] 2132) 198 || #125 194 
New 170] 165]} 183| 200]) 179! 168/) 201 172 
) Middle Atlantic.............| 155 | 220 178 | 202 157 | 254 158 | 253 136 252 
) East North Central.........| 133 | 200 153 | 176 192 122 186 
West North Central.........| 119 | 125 161 96 158) 111 146; 139 115 131 
) South 100! 128 111 | 2160 118| 155 9 | 155 477 149 
) East South Central.......... 95 112 88 | 105 190 56 170| 105 136 84 
West South Central.........| 172| 261 6243 119| 207 79 | 154 119 166 
D Mountain...................| 18 63 70 71 87| 115 61| 168 52 124 
60; 123 67| 143 107 | 125 95 161 
pe MEASLES CASE RATES 
| 
188} 321) 196| #510) 551 | 
0 
New England...............| 676 709 YHA 917 873 | 1,021 - 
0 Middle Atlantie._...........| 77] 330 80} 501 
0 East North Central.........| 207/ 159 || 230] 300 
West North 201 46 135 |) 304| 110 
South 68] 828 114 |? 1, 403 66 | 1,366 
East South Central.........| 15] 396 14 | 2,118 | 7 | 2,020 
0 West South Central... 112 203 43| 272 
Mountain...................| 106 36 383 62 427 106 
0 40] 384 527 
| 
SCARLET FEVER CASE RATES 
| 
0 New England...............| 308| 346 |} 296| 340 372 
9 Middle 138} 200 148) 196 i} 229 
East North Central.........| 220] 239] 233) 262 301 
West North Central_........| 261 192 258 | 203 | 296 274 
South 130] 148 154 | 2158 || | 4116 191 
East South Central.........| 259] 117 197 63 |] 12 
West South Central_........| 160] 124 101 103] | 130 
27 | 23} 195 104 301 
the number ot 
0 ely. 
0 
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Summary of weekly reports from cities, December 23, 1928, to January 26, 1929— 
Annual rates per 100,000 population compared with rates Jor the corresponding 
period of 1927. 28—Continued 


SMALLPOX CASE RATES 


Week ended— 


~ 
5 


Jan. | Jan. 
14, 
1929 | 1928 


B 


8 


|= 
w 
~ 
3 
a 


TYPHOID FEVER CASE RATES 


4 


East South Central 
West South Central 


cot ! wo 


5 4 

2 5 7 
4 2 3 
5 3 3 
6 0 2 
5 9} 217 
5 0 28 
8 4 0 
9 9 9 
8 7 5 


INFLUENZA DEATH RATES 


| 


Dec. Jan. 
31, 28, 
1927 1928 
98 cities. .............. 
New 
Middle 
East North Central 
West North 
South 
East South Central 
West South 
| | I 
98 cities. .............- 
New England..............- | 
Middle 
East North Central _.......- 
West North Central__.....-- 
| 
ee 19 234 220 | 241 25 || 3183 26 |} 5131 
New 14 si 48} 100| 7! 181) 
Middle Atlantic. --~.......-.- 129 14 165 13}; 161 21 152 19 134 
East North Central_........; 201 10 238 10 236 13 |} 3148 17 70 
West North Central__-....-. 169 8 240 6 185 21 123 28 69 
South Atlantic..............| 260 22 343 223 395 40 289 29 || 4189 : 
’ East South Central_........| 193 58 970 130 || 1,592 115 940 153 615 
West South Central......-..| 373 81 560 83 | 467 67 333 67 207 
Mountain............-....-.| 265 72 218 53 165 62 157 71 70 
31 134 24 79 37 79 17 46 
PNEUMONIA DEATH RATES 
91 308 156 
New ...----------- 159 146 
Middle Atlantic_...........| 293 158 
East North Central.........| 382 135 
West North Central_.......| 242 108 
South Atlantic..............| 330 184, 
East South Central_........| 246 191 
West South Central.........| 402 306 
Mountain...................| 363 197 
138 
2 Atlanta, Ga., not included. 5 Hartford, Conn., and waaiagen, Del., not included. 
? South Bend, Ind., not included. ¢ Hartford, Conn., not includ 
4 Wilmington, Del., not included. 
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Number of cities included in summary of weekly reports, and aggregate population 
of cities of each group, approximated as of July 1, 1929 and 1928, respectively 


Aggregate pulation | Aggregate population 
Number of cities reporting reporting 
i cases 


Group of cities es 


2 
8 


New England... 
Middle Atlantic 

East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West South Central... 


BEREERS 
= 


- 


& 
= 


8 
21 
5 
5 
8 
8 
2B 
41 
0 
0 


! 


| | 


cases eaths | 
> 1929 1928 | 1929 | 1928 
12 
10 
2B 16 
~ 12 
0 19 
0 6 
12 8 
| 
33 
59 ~ 
| . 
| 


FOREIGN AND INSULAR 


INFLUENZA IN EUROPE 


Information received from the health section of the League of 
Nations reports that influenza deaths in the towns of England and 
Wales increased to 652 during the week ended February 2, of which 
198 occurred in London, 75 in Liverpool, 43 in Manchester, 25 in 
Portsmouth, and 19 in Southampton. The death rate in Belfast was 
52 per 1,000 population per annum; and in eight towns of the Glasgow 
industrial area it was over 40 per 1,000. 

The epidemic is present in mild type in Norway, Denmark, southern 
Finland, and northern Estonia. It is now appearing in Holland and 
northern France. The epidemic is decreasing in eastern Germany. 
Western and southern Germany are not affected. No unusual preva- 
lence of influenza has been reported in southern and eastern Europe, 
including Russia. 

ANGOLA 
Communicable diseases—October, 1928—During the month of 


October, 1928, cases of communicable diseases were reported from 
Angola as follows: 


2) 


DENMARK 


Communicable diseases— November, 1928.—-During the month of 
November, 1928, communicable diseases were reported in Denmark 
as follows: 

(370) 


Disease Cases Disease | 
Cerebrospinal 3 || Pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia. 


Actinomycosis 
Broncho 
( ‘erebrospinal meningitis_ 


25.88. 


Tuberculosis 
Typhoid fever 
Undulant fever 
Whooping cough 


! Reported by the State Serum Institute. 
MEXICO 


Meningococeus meningitis.—According to information dispatched 
February 2, 1929, there have been six cases of meningococcus menin- 
gitis, with three deaths, reported in Nogales, Mexico. In the town of 
Pitioquito there have been nine cases with four deaths. The Mexican 
authorities are taking very active measures to control the epidemic. 

Vera Oruz—Communicable diseases—December 16, 1928-January 
19, 1929.—During the five weeks from December 16, 1928, to January 
19, 1929, deaths from certain communicable diseases were reported 
from Vera Cruz, Mexico, as follows: 


Can 

( “erebrospinial meningitis 
Erysipelas 
Gastrointestinal disorders 
Hookworm @ 


Typhoid fever 
Whooping cough 


PORTO RICO 


San Juan—Communicable diseases—November 25-December 29” 
1928.—During the five weeks from November 25 to December 29, 
1928, cases of communicable diseases were reported from San Juan, 
P. R., as follows: 


Diphtheria. 
Influenza__ 
Malaria_. 
Measles... 
Mumps... 
Pellagra. 
Syphilis_ 
Tuberculosis. 
Typhoid fever. 


31032 °—29——3 
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Disease Cases e Disease Cases 
|| Patatyphoid fever 53 
|| Recurrent fever. 25 
Week ended— 
; Disease . 22, (Dec. 29,| Jan. 5, | Jan. 12, |Jan. 19, 
1928 1928 1929 1929 1929 
Week ended— 
Disease 
Dec. 1 | Dec. 8 | Dee. 15} Dec. 22) Dec. 29 
ll 15 6 10 6 
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Vital statistics—Port of Spain—December, 1928—Comparative.— 
The following statistics for the month of December, 1928, with com- 
parisons for December of the years 1924 to 1927, are taken from a 
report issued by the public health department of Port of Spain: 


Nutmber of births. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


> 


Communicable diseases—December, 1928.—During the month of 
December, 1928, ‘communicable diseases were reported in Yugo- 
slavia, as follows: 


372 
Month of December 
1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
157 178 143 174 174 
Births per 1,000 population...................-..-.-. 29. 29 32.77 26. 09 31.51 31.33 
Number of deaths. 173 114 142 146 118 
Deaths per 1,000 population................-...-.-... 32. 27 20. 99 25. 91 26. 44 21. 24 
Deaths under 1 year._.............-.--..--......--.. 34 17 29 25 16 
Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births.........-.......| 216.56 95. 51 202.80 | 143.77 91. 95 
: 

Dimas cums | came | Deis 
Diphtheria...................----| 486 102 Scarlet fever......-.--------------| 2, 747 508 

| 
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